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AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


At the end of this current month our Association will be twenty years old. 
As we look back on this period of our accomplishment, the most obvious and the 
most tangible result 1s a series of a hundred and seventy-seven leaflets that present: 
an abundance of significant material on countless phases of English teaching.. 
They interestingly supply us with a medium that fittingly registers the successive: 
steps in the progress that we have thus far made. 

But how difficult 1t would be to estimate the intangible results of our work! 
Thousands and tens of thousands have listened to our papers and discussions 
and have read the various articles and items which we have printed. What sep- 
arate enthusiasms all thts has begotten, what new ideas have thus been born in 
the soul of each of us, what generous aid has been given by the developed spirit of 
comradeship—of all this we are inwardly conscious, but this spiritual product 
is impossible to measure. 

We feel that we are privileged to take a certain joy in our parenthood. We were 
the first English Association tn the field. Others, seeing our good work, formed 
similar organizations that in their own states and communities have fittingly 
spread the gospel of better composition and literature teaching. These assocta- 
tions have found time on many occasions graciously to express to us their sense 
of gratitude and appreciation. 

But we are not content with this recognition and will not unworthily rely 
upon the record of the past. The present opens up many problems. Conditions 
dur ing the twenty years have changed—some for the better, others for the worse. 
The great numbers of unlettered foreigners within our midst, the prevailing spirit 
of indifference to good books among so many of our students, the current disre- 
gard for high attainment in the mastery of the English speech, the best way to 
measure our own teaching powers,—these and a score of other problems are here 
for solving. What answers shall we be able to make? How obvious will be the 
rate of our advance during the next twenty years? The consciousness of the 
need for intelligent coperative methods supplies our greatest incentive; and 
surely in this we shall not find ourselves lacking. 


WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM THE FRENCH 
METHODS OF TEACHING FRENCH? 


BLANCHE WALKER 
Austin High School, Austin, Illinois 


If we are to learn from the French something about 
teaching the mother tongue, it must be because there are 
ways in which our own teaching needs improvement, and 
because the French in some respects excel us in teaching the 
mother tongue. Let us see if this is true. Though few of 
us are ready to admit that our teaching is at fault, we are 
constantly complaining of the poor preparation that students 
have received before they enter our classes, or of the lack of 
attention they receive when they go from us to more advanced 
work. This recrimination is so common that it can scarcely 
be accounted for by individual cases of poor teaching. The 
fact is, we have constantly before us pupils who speak and 
write poor English, who appreciate literature meagerly, and 
who do not think deeply. Most of us come to one of two 
conclusions. Either we decide that the other teachers are 
at fault, or we conclude that good expression and good thought 
come only with genius or age. It is, therefore, wholesome to 
compare another system with our own, and to see if children 
of another country, children no older and with no larger allot- 
ment of genius, under the instruction of an average teacher, 
attain a higher standard in the use of their mother tongue. 

In the first place, we shall discover at the outset that the 
French education is not in every way superior. The French 
themselves have no such idea. While we are studying them, 
they are studying us, and are adopting into their system those 
methods of ours that they admire. Nor is their educational 
system something that is rooted there from ancient usage, 
but that we could not acquire if we wished. They have built 
it up largely within the last fifty years. Now the ultimate 
test of value must come on the basis of results. The average 
French high-school pupil writes and speaks French more 
correctly, elegantly, thoughtfully, and accurately than the 
American child of the same age writes and speaks English. 
‘This might be considered to be due to the difference in the 
difficulty of the two languages if the French language did not 
have as many disadvantages as it has advantages. But the 


1 The authority for my statements about French education is Brown’s 
““ How the French Boy Learned to Write.” 
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French boy’s mastery of language is so marked that a dicta- 
tion test in English, given to boys of eleven or twelve in 
France and in America, showed that the French boy excelled 
in writing even the English language accurately. 

The French pupils are also better spellers than the Ameri- 
cans—though they learn spelling chiefly through dictation. 
Their superiority cannot be due merely to a simpler French 
orthography, for they can likewise spell in English. Two 
hundred average pages of English exercises written by French 
boys from nine to twelve years old showed only seven mis- 
spelled words. 

We might conclude, from these circumstances, that the 
French havea superior intellect, if it were not that we find that 
American boys educated in France acquire a greater skill in 
both French and English than their comrades did in America. 
Evidently we may look to the French schools for the cause. 


Il 


In the first place, the French educational system is 
definitely unified, as ours, of course, is not. The Minister of 
Public Instruction, with the three dzrecteurs for the different 
grades of education, forms the central authority. All France 
is divided into sixteen districts, in each of which the recteur is 
head of the district university and general superintendent of 
all lower schools. It is the inspectors, sent out by the rec- 
teurs to visit schools, who make the recommendations for 
promotions of teachers. So through the recteur and his 
inspectors and through inspectors-general sent out from the 
central office, the Minister of Public Instruction keeps in 
touch with the whole educational system. All schools of 
the same kind follow the same course of study, which is not, 
however, an arbitrary rule issued from above, but the result 
of the educational thought of the country. In this course of 
study is included, not only the material to be covered in each 
year’s work, but an analysis of the method to be employed 
and the goal to be striven for, though not in such detailed 
form as to hamper the individuality of the teacher. Much 
as we like freedom from over-supervision, we can all appre- 
ciate the value to a pupil of having the various years of his 
education fit together into a complete unit, as well as the 
value to a teacher of knowing what to expect from the 
pupils of a particular grade, and the economy in avoiding 
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unfilled gaps and unnecessary overlapping. Perhaps one of 
the reasons why the French achieve a greater success in the 
mastery of the mother tongue than do we, is because they do 
not employ hit-or-miss methods, but have a definite, organized 
plan. 

In examining the French course of study, one detail 
immediately attracts our attention,—the position that is 
allotted to grammar from the beginning to the end of the 
course. The child of seven or eight is introduced to four 
parts of speech, the conjugation of several verbs, the ideas of 
gender and number, the agreement of the adjective with the 
noun and of the verb with its subject, and also simple analysis. 
The following year, to the above ideas are added person, 
tense, and mood, attributes of the subject, and complements 
of the verb; and so on. Each year the elementary ideas are 
retaught and extended. By the time a child is thirteen— 
when by law he may leave school—he has very nearly mas- 
tered grammar, although the regular course, which continues 
until he is about seventeen, still includes grammar, each year 
the time given to it being constantly diminished. In Amer- 
ica we are bound by a sort of convention to think that a child 
of seven or eight cannot grasp the ideas of grammar. We 
begin our instruction in grammar comparatively late in the 
school course and drop it comparatively early. And the 
children do not master it. It seems doubtful whether we 
shall do away with grammar faults in our education until we 
imitate the French in the matter of beginning early and 
continuing long in the study of grammar. 


II] 


A second way in which the French excel us is in the ele- 
gance and accuracy of their expression. Although this seems 
to be entirely separate from the question of grammar, per- 
haps the reason for this difference may come out of their 
mastery of grammar. The American teacher gives little 
attention to the teaching of fine shades of expression. He is 
too busy marking errors in grammar, spelling, and punctua- 
tion. Think what a field of opportunities would be opened 
to the high-school teacher if faults of this kind were the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The French teacher of the 
upper grades is so little hampered by questions of correctness 
that the attention may be turned to problems of structure 
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and of subject matter. The pupil’s attention may be 
directed to the organization of subject matter and to the 
choice of words. So the graded theme shows marginal com- 
ments that tell the pupil in what respects his work is good 
and how it might be improved. In my experience I have 
found very little of this possible, at least in the lower years 
of the high school. Except on the paper of the superior 
student, | have refrained from making many such comments 
through fear of diverting the child’s attention. There were 
so many questions of right and wrong that I feared to confuse 
him by suggesting mere questions of improvement. Of 
course even under our present course of study a teacher of 
unlimited patience, if given sufficient time, could turn his 
attention to elegance and accuracy of expression after the 
grammatical errors had been corrected by the pupil, and it is 
in this matter of appreciating the element of time needed that 
the French again excel us. 


IV 


The average number of hours spent in the class room by 
the French teacher is materially shorter than the average in 
American schools. For instance, in the work that corre- 
sponds to our eighth grade, a French teacher of the mother 
tongue is required to teach only fourteen hours a week, six- 
teen in an emergency, but, in that case, with additional pay. 
A comparison of typical schools in the two countries shows 
that French teachers of the mother tongue, in what would: be 
our sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, teach an average of 
14.6 hours a week, while the American teachers of the same 
grades teach 26.2 hours. When this is taken into considera- 
tion, it is not hard to believe that the French teacher can do 
a much more efficient and thorough piece of work in the 
grading of themes than is possible to the American teacher. 
Moreover, lack of time for correcting does not prevent the 
French teacher from assigning the great number of composi- 
tions that we all realize is so essential to develop naturalness 
of expression. 

It is interesting to notice the amount of experience in 
composition that a French child receives during the school | 
course. In the first place, from the very beginning of his 
schooling he keeps a general notebook in which are recorded 
all assignments, problems, experiments, geographical and his- 
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torical notes and maps, and many mother-tongue exercises. 
A sample set of notebooks written by a boy of thirteen during 
one school year, consisted of sixteen notebooks of thirty 
good-sized pages each, nearly five hundred pages. Since 
the child knows that the notebook will be marked and graded 
very much as if it were a theme, he takes great care with it. 


V 


The writing that the child does from the time he is five 
or six until he is eight or nine is all a matter of copying, and 
of dictation. But when he is nine or ten, his original com- 
positions begin. The course of study outlines the character 
of these compositions, but it does not specify the frequency of 
the assignments, nor, definitely, the length. In some classes 
the child writes two short exercises a week; in others, one 
more formal piece a week; while in isolated cases a long 
composition is required every two weeks, with shorter exer- 
cises every few days. The short exercises usually vary in 
length from one hundred and fifty to four hundred words, the 
longer compositions ranging from six hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred. When one considers that this keeps up all through the 
year and for seven or eight years, and is supplemented by 
many papers in history, civics, philosophy, and literature in 
the upper grades, it is evident that the French child has ample 
practice in writing, so that eventually it becomes for him a 
perfectly natural process. 

Of course the bulk of writing that a child does would not 
in itself be valuable if it produced only composition of an 
inferior quality. But in France the teachers of the mother 
tongue have been able to hold up an ideal of good writing so 
successfully, and it is everywhere considered of such import- 
ance even outside of the schools, that a boy who thinks and 
writes poorly is looked upon with contempt by his fellows, 
and the boy who is awarded a prize for the quality of his 
examination is admired by his comrades as highly as is the 
winner in an athletic contest. The efficient judging of 
themes, already mentioned, that a teacher is able to do, is, 
of course, one of the methods of securing well organized 
thought. In close connection with that must be considered 
the French method of preparing a pupil to write a theme. 
Instead of merely mentioning the title or subject of assign- 
ment, or perhaps developing in general the kind of theme 
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desired, methods common in America, the French teacher of 
the mother tongue is not afraid of taking away the individual- 
ity of the pupils by thoroughly developing the subject through 
class discussion. Instead of leaving each child to the inspira- 
tion of his especial genius, whether he has one or not, as we 
American teachers feel that we must, the French assign the 
preparatory class period as the time for the display of inter- 
esting thinking and thus let each child profit by all of the 
ideas of the other members of the class. This is of course 
done in greater detail for the younger children. With a class 
of nine-year-old boys, for instance, the teacher may develop 
with the pupils a general blackboard outline that will help 
them to organize their thoughts. But even with the highest 
class in the school, a sort of round-table discussion takes 
place, wherein the members define the doubtful terms of the 
subject and, by memory or imagination, put themselves 
into the spirit of the occasion. Although this certainly has 
some disadvantages in giving too much help to the more 
inventive child, it makes theme writing possible to the un- 
imaginative many. And although it may result somewhat 
in a similarity of the resulting compositions, the teacher, by 
this careful class preparation, brings the pupils to guard 
against many errors, and incidentally, saves himself an over- 
whelming amount of unnecessary labor in correcting themes 
which otherwise would have been poorly organized. 


VI 


There is one item that the French very rightly consider 
essential to work in composition, a study of vocabulary. 
They are unwilling for this to rely on the indirect enlarge- 
ment of vocabulary, as is usually done in America, but they 
have definite exercises devoted to enlarging, sharpening, and 
quickening vocabulary sense. In these exercises words are 
always directly associated with the objects or ideas that they 
represent; often they are associated with synonyms or anto- 
nyms; they are put into normal contexts; finally the teacher 
always attempts to give a concrete meaning and one that is 
readily associated with the child’s experiences. It is not, 
then, strange that the French pupil’s compositions show a 
better grasp of vocabulary than do those of the American 


child of the same age. 
The French employ another method that we use very 
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sparingly, dictation. Their use of it is based on their con- 
viction that a child can acquire skill before he develops the 
power of profound thought. They feel that “it gives the 
pupil much practice in the handling of the sentence; it 
directs his attention to grammatical constructions; it helps 
him to learn to spell, to punctuate, and to capitalize; it 
enlarges his vocabulary and gives him practice in the use of 
words already known to him, and it fills his mind with good 
standards of speech.” Dictations are always from good 
literature and of material suited to the pupil’s attention, and 
the teacher is prohibited from dictating a paragraph until 
it has first been read and explained. If reading good liter- 
ature has its effect on the pupil’s writing, as we believe, cer- 
tainly dictation would at least double that effect. 

But of course it is not alone through dictation of master- 
pieces that the French child’s composition is influenced by 
literature. From the very beginning of his schooling, he 
reads only material of literary merit. The books of selections 
in which this reading is done are carefully graded to suit the 
child’s age, and there is never a time in his course when he 
“begins to study literature.” 

But the value of this study of literature in its influence on 
composition is not chiefly that of conscious or unconscious 
imitation. Because of the method in which the study is 
carried out, the child’s powers of observation, reasoning, 
and appreciation are developed through exercise. The 
pupils must read the selection before the class time. Then 
the first part of the period is spent in a very exacting cam- 
paign of questioning and explanation. Every child’s mind is 
kept alert. He must use his powers of observation and 
reasoning to the utmost. The more advanced class takes up 
the organization of the ideas, an analysis of the subject 
matter, resulting perhaps in an outline; then comes a study 
of the author’s diction, rhythm, and imagery. Any intro- 
duction of literary history is incidental, a story told by the 
teacher, an assignment of the reading of some illuminating 
letters or memoirs. But the main idea is to secure under- 
standing and appreciation. The oral reading that follows 
this thorough discussion is, of course, full of understanding, 
appreciation, and naturalness. Such reading aloud deepens 
the child’s feelings and leaves an inevitable influence upon 
his personality. 
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The French relate their study of literature and composi- 
tion in another way,—in the selection of subject matter for 
writing, but not in the assignment of written literary criti- 
cisms, for which they believe a more mature mind is needed, 
but in making the thought of the author a starting point for 
the pupil’s own thinking. For instance an assignment may 
be “Jean-Jacques Rousseau declared that books were the 
instruments of childhood’s greatest misery. . . . Ina 
letter to some friend, say what you think of this opinion.” 
‘This type of assignment is very frequent. 


VII 


The American teacher is now, doubtless, ready to ask, 
“Do the French teach nothing but French that they are 
able to do such a thorough piece of work? Does not some- 
thing else suffer?” Now it is very true that the French do 
place an unusual stress on the importance of the mother 
tongue. This is illustrated by the fact that the teachers of 
other subjects uphold its importance. For instance, the 
inclusion of other languages in the course—and the French 
schools teach a great deal of Latin and modern language— 
depends very largely on the opinion of teachers as to the 
effect of these languages on the mastery of the mother tongue. 
Moreover, the teachers of other subjects are so thoroughly 
educated in French and so assured of its importance, that 
they cooperate with the teacher of the mother tongue in 
requiring excellent and accurate expression both in oral and 
written work in their respective classes. But one point of 
our investigation brings us a surprise. In actual number of 
hours spent in recitation, the mother tongue occupies but a 
little larger portion of the pupil’s time in the French upper 
grades than in American high schools.! 

In America about one sixth of the child’s high-school time 
is spent in English; in France from 16.4 to 19.1 per cent 
is spent in studying mother tongue. The advantage with 
them in matter of time seems to rest chiefly on the longer 
period of years over which they extend their study of language 
and literature. 

Another question will then naturally follow: Are French 
teachers able to do such a thorough piece of work? Are they 
more capable, more experienced, or better trained than we 


1 Inglis, ‘‘ Principles of Secondary Education.” P. 421 and p. 422. 
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American teachers? In the first place, we know how such 
things work in a circle. Good elementary and high-school 
training goes far toward the production of good teachers who 
complete the circle by producing good elementary and high- 
school training. But it is not merely in the earlier years that 
the preparation of the French teacher excels that of the 
American teacher. A comparison made between representa- 
tive teachers of New York state and teachers in similar posi- 
tions in France revealed that in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades only fifty-four per cent of the American teachers had 
had as much as two years of training beyond high school, 
while all of the French teachers had had a training equivalent 
to that, and their additional advanced work in university or 
normal courses averaged three and three-tenths years for 
each teacher! This may be contrasted with the American 
average of seven days’ additional training. 

The difference in years of experience is also noteworthy. 
I have not the statistics for American teachers, but the French 
data reveal an evident difference. The average experience 
of a representative group of French teachers proves to be 
twenty-one and three-tenths years. We may account for 
this by the fact that comparatively few French teachers leave 
the profession while they are young. The extensive training 
required, results in the fact that people do not take’ up 
teaching temporarily while looking about for something 
better. They make it their life profession. Then, too, the 
slow increase of population brings about little requirement 
for new teachers. Young teachers are needed only to fill 
occasional vacancies. For these the best are selected. Nat- 
urally the result is a very high standard. 

The foregoing discussion suggests that there are many 
methods of French class-room practice that we as teachers 
may profit by applying; there are phases of French organiza- 
tion and course of study which we shall feel the need of 
extending to other teachers; we know that we cannot go far 
in Improving the teaching of English unless we succeed in 
educating public opinion to the need of giving English teachers 
few classes in order that theme-correcting may be possible. 
But perhaps we have learned our greatest lesson from the 
French if we have come to see that a thorough mastery of the 
mother tongue by school children is possible and is our task. 
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MORE, LYRICS 


MarTHA HALE SHACKFORD 
Wellesley College 


This is a plea for a more liberal attitude toward lyrics, 
in preparatory schools. That a love of lyric poetry is to be 
desired for our young people no teacher of literature will 
question; that such love is rare among our young people no 
teacher will deny. Three dangers menace the development 
of a true and simple enjoyment of poetry. The youth of 
today are primarily interested in machinery and motion; 
they almost live on wheels or on reels. They have grown 
up in an epoch when free verse has been notorious and they 
regard it much more seriously than do their elders. They 
are not required to memorize poetry as their grandparents 
were; they prefer to devote their powers of recollection to 
the scores of past and present champions in baseball, football, 
rowing, and tennis. 

Cannot we do something to win a little of this energy to 
the cause of poetry? Do these young folk like movement? 
Let them enjoy the movement of a group of lyrics with irresist- 
ible cadence and swing. Do they respect free verse? Let 
them have an acquaintance with verse which sets their 
imaginations free, emphasizing ideas, harmonies, and beauties 
that have even more appeal when spoken than when printed. 
With all deference to free verse, it is, nevertheless, planned 
for the eye. Seen on the page it looks poetic and shapely; 
read aloud it becomes exotic prose. And do our young folk 
like to memorize numbers? Let them memorize those noble 
numbers which are an imperishable record of the poets who 
have won the high goal of beauty. 

Appended is a list of titles of fifty ““famous”’ lyric poems, 
which might suitably be made the companions of high-school 
pupils. The majority of them will be found in The Golden 
Treasury. ‘Tentative as the list is, it surely contains poems 
appealing to a variety of tastes. A boy or a girl might find 
one poem that he or she really likes, perhaps two or three. 
Suppose students were to read all of these poems, and then 
were to memorize, by request, the five that each{ reader 
prefers to know by heart? And since the dread of examina- 
tion lies like a frost on youth, might not the examination be 
merely to quote one poem, correctly, without any question 
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as to its meaning or its beauty? The very freedom of the 
method would remove lyric poetry from the limbo of things 
to be annotated. Possibly pupils would recognize in these 
lyrics that “spontaneous overflow of powerful feeling,” 
similar to our own feeling only more profound, expressed in 
imaginative phrase and melodious line. This beauty as a 
daily companion would give the quiet cumulative education 
which comes from association with art. Little by little, 
students will think about words and phrases that are not 
clearly understood; they will unconsciously meditate over 
images, cadences, ideas that have magic charm, and in the 
course of a few years the interpretation of the finer spiritual 
and aesthetic values will be attained. 

Among the poems named below are lyrics of all sorts, 
singing of man, of nature, and of devotion to ideals, of gallant 
service to truth. One or two seem pessimistic, as Browning’s 
Patriot, but this knowledge of life must be faced early; youth 
must learn about the fickleness of public praise, as well as 
about the great loyalties. Possibly it might happen that a 
student or two would read a little about the author of some 
poem, might read other poems by him. Let us, at once, 
invite these young readers to 


sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


. Marlowe: The Passionate Shepherd. 

. Shakespeare: Who ts Sylvia? 

. Shakespeare: “When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes.’ 
. Shakespeare: “Full fathom five thy father lies.” 

. Greene: “Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content.” 
. Heywood: ‘Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day.” 

. Wotton: “The Character of a Happy Life.” 

. Jonson: “Drink to me only with thine eyes.’ 

. Dekker: “Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers?”’ 
10. Lovelace: ‘Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind.” 

it. Herrick: “Bid me to live.” 

12. Herrick: To Daffodils. 

13. Rogers: “Mine be a cot beside the hill.” 

14. Vaughan: The Search. : 

15. Collins: “How sleep the brave.” 

16. Burns: To a Field-Mouse. 

17. Burns: “Is there for honest poverty?” 

18. Burns: “O my love's like a red, red rose.” 

19. Burns: “O wert thou in the cauld blast.” 

20. Blake: “Tiger, Tiger, burning bright.” 

21. Blake: The Divine Image. 
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22. Wordsworth: “She dwelt among the untrodden ways.” 

23. Wordsworth: The Green Linnet. 

24. Wordsworth: “I wandered lonely as a cloud.” 

25. Wordsworth: The Solitary Reaper. 

26. Wordsworth: Touissant L’Ouverture. 

27. Wordsworth: Milton. 

28. Wordsworth: “These times strike monied worldings with dismay.” 

29. Coleridge: Kubla Khan. 

30. Wolfe: The Burial of Sir John Moore. 

31. Keats: On first looking into Chapman’s Homer. 

32. Keats: Ode to Autumn. 

33. Shelley: The Skylark. 

34. Shelley: “Life may change, but it may fly not.” 

35. Stevenson: The Celestial Surgeon. 

36. Tennyson: The Lady of Shalott. 

37. Tennyson: Ulysses. 

38. Clough: Hope Evermore and Believe. 

39. Browning: Home Thoughts from Abroad. 

40. Browning: De Gustibus— 

41. Browning: The Patriot. 

42. Matthew Arnold: The Forsaken Merman. 

43. Matthew Arnold: Immortality. 

44. Matthew Arnold: The Last Word. 

45. Swinburne: Mazzint. 

46. Newbolt: Clifton Chapel. 

47. Bridges: “Whither O splendid Ship?” 

48. Yeats: The Fiddler of Dooney. 

49. Flecker: Lord Arnaldos (in J. E. Flecker’s Poems). 

50. ED. The Debt Unpayable (in Clark’s Treasury of War Poetry, 
Vol. I 


BOOK NOTICES. 


MobpERN AMERICAN P ays. Five plays collected and edited by Professor 
George P. Baker of Harvard University. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
and Howe, 1920 
A significant collection by an authority on drama; the names of the authors 

represented—Augustus Thomas, David Belasco, Edward Sheldon, Louis 

Anspacher, Edward Massey—suggest the tone of the volume. 

SouRCES OF EFFECTIVENESS IN PuBLic SPEAKING. By C. Edmund Neil. 
New York: Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, 1920 
An exhaustive study of the psychology of public speaking, presenting meth- 

ods of developing the desired ability. 

LABORATORY MANUAL OF ENGLISH ComposiTION. By Stanley R. Oldham. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1920 
A concrete exposition of the principle that practice is more beneficial than 

theory in creating proficiency in composition. 

Tue Sky-Line IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By L. W. Smith and E. V. Hath- 
away. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1920 
A brief history of English literature from Beowulf to Masefield and Noyes. 

As its title suggests, it surveys only the eminences,—but it sees them clear- 

cut and well-defined against their back-ground of time and space. 

Tue GENTLE ART OF COLUMNING. By Charles L. Edson. New York: 
Brentano’s, 1920. With introductions by Don Marquis, Christopher 
Morley, Franklin P. Adams, and George H. Lorimer. : 

A light and entertaining book for the gentle reader,—with incidental infor- 
mation interesting to those who would enter the jovial coterie of ‘“colyumists.” 


Hitchcock’s Junior English Book 


‘THINK of the tremendous fund of general informa- 

tion at the disposal of the average twelve-year-old 
child. The movies, the swift march of modern inven- 
tion, the rapid national and international movements, 
have stimulated the young mind incredibly, until there 
is indeed a danger of mental dissipation. 


Whether or not the condition that confronts our grow- 


ing youth is altogether for his good, educationally, it is 
important that teachers make the best—or the most— 
of the situation. Because THE JUNIOR ENGLISH 
BOOK does not fail to take account of the mental at- 
tainments of young boys and girls of today, itis a better 
book than the sort of language lessons that seemed good 
enough yesterday. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Lincoln’s Birthday 
Suggestion 


Have Your English Class Read 
Selected Writings of Abraham Lincoln 


edited by 


Albert Bushnell Hart 
Professor of Government, Harvard University 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


First Inaugural Address Bixby Letter 

The President is President Advice to Lawyers 
Emancipation Proclamation Lost Speech on Slavery 
Gettysburg Address Come Back to the Declaration 
Second Inaugural Address Cooper Institute Address 


and eighty-three other papers and addresses, in clear, bold type. The most 
complete selection of the writings of the Great Emancipator yet published. 


Bound in cloth, 345 pages, list price 75c 
CE ———————————E—————E— eee eee 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


Messrs. Newson & Company announce the publication of the fol- 
lowing book that will make a strong appeal to teachers of English: 


Effective English Expression 


By EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 


Head of the Department of English, The Technical High 
School, and Director of English, Junior High Schools, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


This book emphasizes in nearly every exercise 
the four steps of procedure associated with 
the successful working out of THE PROJECT 
METHOD; viz., purposing, planning, exe- 
cuting, judging. The pupil is made to 
approach each exercise with his purpose 
clearly defined and stated as a guide, by 
means of which he is encouraged to plan 
(select and arrange material), present or 
execute his organized thought, and finally 
revise or judge his product. This emphasis 
upon purpose guarantees unity, coherence, 
emphasis, and gives to each exercise a vital- 
ity and an interest always associated with 
the purposeful act. The subjects for writing 
and speaking deal with social and business 
life and incorporate the various school proj- 
ects characteristic of student activities today. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


VB Ftp th wAvenue; Ne w York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


CALHOUN AND MacALARNEY’S 


Readings from American Literature 


Teachers who desire their pupils to read 
the authors themselves rather than what 
has been written about them, will find 
that this volume amply meets their needs. 


That portion of the book dealing with the 
Colonial and Revolutionary periods is 
especially recommended. 


The selections cover both prose and poetry 
from the earliest times to the present day. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


has ordered 300 copies of PATRONS OF DEMOCRACY, by Dallas Lore 
Sharp, Professor of English, Boston University, to be placed in the hands of 
all students taking the freshman English course. The State Normal School, 
Oneonta, New York, has ordered sixty copies. When placing this order with 
us, Mr. P. I. Bugbee, Principal, wrote: 

“I regard Professor Sharp’s ‘Patrons of Democracy’ as the most valuable 
contribution to educational literature of recent years.”’ 

PATRONS OF DEMOCRACY should be read by every teacher in the 


United States. We supply single copies at 80 cents, postpaid. Five or more 
copies ordered at one time are supplied at 65 cents each. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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